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THE QUALITY OF MARVELL'S POETRY 

BY FBANCIS BICKLEY 



Modebn criticism — with an ardor sometimes dispropor- 
tioned to its theme — has been a busy maker of reputations. 
We grow more catholic, seeing that art is a house of many 
mansions; but toleration has not been the only motive at 
work. In the trade of letters competition grows ever keener, 
and the tradesman's best chance of profit lies in the display 
of strange wares. So poets who have long languished in 
obscurity have been brought with a flourish to the light. 
Some of them surely must have blinked beneath its unex- 
pected beams. 

Not that the literary discoverer is a bad citizen. All men 
who have lived are interesting more or less, and that some 
have written verse does not necessarily diminish their inter- 
est. To have rescued the seventeenth century from the 
dark night cast over it by the eighteenth is a pious and 
admirable work: by no means the least noble manifestation 
of the nineteenth century's vaunted progress. It is only 
that to hail every calf -bound duodecimo raked from the two- 
penny box as a precious casket of genius is to set our minor 
poets too low a standard. But the pseudo-great, ancient or 
modern, will soon sink into a decent oblivion. 

So it comes about that there are few poets who can claim 
that they lack at least their due meed of worship. But 
there are just one or two who have listened in vain, if not 
for the trumpet, at least for the answering shout. Andrew 
Marvell is one of them. He is possibly the most under- 
valued of our poets. 

True, he has his place, with many a lesser man, in the 
Muses' Library, and so can be bought for a florin. Dr. 
Grosart, an enthusiast but a pedant, edited him completely, 
prose and verse, in four bulky and inaccessible volumes, the 
hundred possessors whereof must needs be muscular as well 
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as wealthy. Somewhat tardily the Ministry has honored 
him with admission to the English Men of Letters; but Mr. 
Birrell, while writing an admirable biography of the poli- 
tician and satirist, pecks but cautiously at criticism of the 
artist. The new Cambridge History, though discreetly ap- 
preciative, gives him a curious position as a kind of make- 
weight in a chapter devoted to Bunyan. 

If Marvell were merely of the rank and file of his age, 
such recognition would be enough. The modern discovery 
of such charming singers as Waller and Carew and Suck- 
ling is an excellent thing, if only as a symptom that we 
have at last got free from the stupendous solemnity of 
the romantic revival and are not utterly engulfed in the 
solemnity of modern problems; that we have learned that 
greatness and gravity are not identical in art. But we 
should not lay too great a stress on these men's impor- 
tance. Give them a tray in the window as good specimens 
of Ben's progeny, but don't put them in the central show- 
case to jostle their betters. 

Marvell, however, is in quite another class than Carew 
or Suckling. Yet, in the matter of editing, appreciation, and 
so forth, he has had much the same treatment. In this he 
has been unfairly used. One other man, roughly of his era, 
is roughly his equal. At an Elysian banquet of poets of the 
Cavalier and Puritan age Herrick and Marvell should be 
set on either hand of John Milton, their president. Herrick 
has his due. For a time forgotten, then recognized for a 
pretty singer, he has now his place in the van of the Eng- 
lish lyrists. It is admitted that if one considers the 
" Nativity Ode " a better poem than the " Nightpiece to 
Julia," it is a matter of taste rather than of weight and 
measure. Herrick is of the elect. But Marvell must still 
take his chance with the ruck. 

One does not desire to establish him among the mighty. 
But he has certain qualities which call for wider recog- 
nition. All but very few of the poets whom we honor are 
only great in moments more or less frequent. Coleridge, 
who touched perfection in " Kubla Khan," was the author 
of I know not what dreariness. Longfellow, who doddered 
at such inordinate length, was a great poet when he wrote 
" My Lost Youth." Marvell is another of the intermittent 
great. He might be compared with Marlowe. He is as far 
below Milton as Marlowe is below Shakespeare. The 
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Elizabethan produced much gaudy fustian, the Puritan 
elaborated many empty conceits. But each scaled sudden 
heights, each had his moments of insight. Marlowe once 
saw Helen more clearly than any Greek. Marvell, the Puri- 
tan (some said the Republican), had a nobler vision of 
Charles than was vouchsafed to the most loyal Cavalier. 
In lines among the few of his that have become common 
quotation he re-created the King in the high-handed way of 
the great artist; in the way of Wordsworth with Chatterton, 
of Swinburne with Francois Villon. 

" He nothing common did, or mean, 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try; 

"Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed." 

This directness of statement, an absolute Tightness of touch 
based on an absolute sureness of vision, is a high virtue 
in poetry and one of the rarest. Poets the loftiest in spirit 
and the wealthiest in words have almost or altogether lacked 
it. The poets of the romantic revolt, for instance, with all 
their splendor, achieved it only at long intervals; for in 
their attitude something of the argumentative was implied 
which made against this divine certitude. Yet it is a quality 
of the romantics. The eighteenth century, which stated its 
opinions in couplets, knew nothing of this or any other poetic 
quality except the art of getting a high polish on their 
phrases. But Milton, the truest classic among our poets, 
also lacked the gift of sudden inevitability. No English 
poet comes anywhere near him in general perfection. None 
says what he wants to say with so calm and melodious an 
assurance. But he misses just the final something. This, 
as Matthew Arnold held, is the difference between classic 
and romantic. The classic with his watchful art, his nine 
years' solicitude, makes his work as perfect as hand and 
brain can contrive. The romantic contents himself with 
faulty work while he waits — I will not say the inspiration — 
but the impulse to expression which seems transcendental in 
its aptitude. 

Marvell partook of the nature both of the classic and of 
the romantic. In some poems he has the romantic's faults 
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and rare triumphs or the faults without the triumphs. In 
others he is wholly classic in his chaste and chiseled ac- 
curacy. Once, at least, he is both in one poem. " The Hora- 
tian Ode upon Cromwell's Return from Ireland " will, ac- 
cording to Dean Trench, " give a truer notion of the kind 
of greatness which he [Horace] achieved than could, as far 
as I know, be obtained from any other poem in our lan- 
guage." It is indeed a stately panegyric of a man whose 
opinions and achievements the poet respected. But when 
he has to speak of a man whose opinions he dislikes, but 
whose personality is one of those which fascinate the im- 
aginative in their own despite, a sudden wave of enthusiasm 
uplifts him and impels him to the magic of the lines quoted. 

This mixture of classical and romantic was common 
enough in the Renaissance poets. But whereas by Marvell's 
time the classical was fast gaining ground, Marvell was more 
romantic not only than his contemporaries, but than the 
majority of his predecessors. He sounds certain notes 
which will not be heard again in English literature until 
the days of Coleridge and Shelley. Shakespeare's " wood- 
notes wild," Herrick's songs of country pleasures, have 
not that intimacy with impersonal nature which makes 
Marvell seem so modern. 

Divers influences shaped Marvell. He was educated at 
the Hull Grammar School under his father, a good scholar 
who grounded him in the classics, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He wrote verses both Latin and Greek. He 
knew his Horace, as we have seen, and also his Catullus. 
Sparrows and fawns can hardly be called akin, but the pets 
of Lesbia and of Marvell's nymph might at least have come 
from the same fanciers. 

"For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart; and did invite 
Me to its game; it seemed to bless 
Itself in me; how could I less 
Than love it? O, I cannot be 
Unkind t'a beast that loveth me." 

These lines can scarcely be the work of one who did not 
remember « Nam me n itus erat> suamque norat 

Ipsam tam bene quam puella matrem. 
Nee sese a gremio illius movebat, 
Sed circumsiliens modo hue modo illuc 
Ad solam dominam usque pipiebat." 
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Marvell, like most of his fellows, felt the influence of 
Donne's potent personality. Conceit was a fashion which 
it took a stronger man than he to ignore. There are con- 
ceits in his verse in plenty, as when he says that " Jubal 
tuned Music's Jubilee," and writes of " music, the mosaic 
of the air." Nor need we admire such things. There is 
no need to school our historical sense to appreciate Donne 
when our sense of beauty has Jonson and Herrick and 
Milton ready to hand. Donne was a man of daring concep- 
tions which he only marred by his tricksy style. There is 
a dateless language which has been written by all the great- 
est poets and calls for no chronological posturing to feel at 
ease with it. Those who do not use that language are the 
less worthy of our homage. They may have much in them 
that is admirable, but undue exaltation of such men of their 
age as Donne and Sir Thomas Browne is sentimental anti- 
quarianism. 

Marvell, however, had a natural directness of expression 
which largely counteracted these crooked influences. He 
who could write the last four lines of " Bermudas " — 

" Thus sang they, in the English boat, 
An holy and a cheerful note; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 
With falling oars they kept the time — " 

was hardly the man seriously to disfigure any large pro- 
portion of his work with tortuous conceits. Still, many of his 
poems are of the " metaphysical " order. " The Match," 
" Mourning," and others are overweighted with the faults 
of the school. But sometimes when Marvell has had con- 
ceptions of the Donnesque order and translated them into 
Donne's symbolism, he has in the actual writing purified 
them with his own simplicity. The result is a poem as vast, 
picturesque, and lucid as "To his Coy Mistress," which 
contains the lines, 

" But at my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near." 

This is the second of the " familiar quotations " from Mar- 
vell, but the whole passage (a third part of the poem) is 
of equal felicity. It has almost all the virtues and almost 
none of the faults of a phase of English poetry of which 
it is a typical example. 
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" But at my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 
Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long-preserved virginity, 
And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust: 
The grave's a fine and private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace." 

It cannot be claimed that the language of this is dateless, 
but its topical flavor does not weigh heavier than the idea, 
which is an universal one. Similarly composed are " Daph- 
nis and Chloe, ' ' so old-fashioned in its conception, so modern 
in its astringent humor, and the less satisfactory " Defini- 
tion of Love ' ' with its magnificent beginning : 

" My love is of a birth as rare 

As 'tis, for object, strange and high; 
It was begotten by Despair, 
Upon Impossibility." 

" Daphnis and Chloe " is, unfortunately, too long to quote 
in full and too climactic to quote in part, but there is prob- 
ably no poem of Marvell's which gives one greater joy to 
read. 

Lightness, the one thing lacking in our nineteenth-century 
great; butterfly-winged in Shakespeare's songs and in Her- 
rick ; the predominant virtue of the Caroline singers, varying 
from sheer faery to sheer frivolity; not quite gone (though 
sadly materialized) even at the Restoration; last heard in 
Prior; this lightness often makes Marvell's verse charm- 
ing. " Daphnis and Chloe," though wasp rather than 
butterfly, is at any rate winged; and winged and stingless 
are the dainty dialogues between Clorinda and Damon, 
Thyrsis and Dorinda, Hobbinol, Phillis, and Tomalin (for 
Mary Cromwell's Wedding), and Ametas and Thestylis at 
their hay-rope. This last is short as well as sweet: 

Ametas. " Think'st thou that this love can stand, 
Whilst thou still dost say me nay? 
Love unpaid does soon disband: 
Love binds love, as hay binds hay." 

Thestylis. " Think'st tbou that this rope would twine, 
If we both should turn one way? 
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Where both parties so combine, . 
Neither love will twist, nor hay." 

Ametas. " Thus you vain excuses find, 

Which yourself and us delay: 
And love ties a woman's mind 
Looser than with ropes of hay." 

Thestylis. "What you cannot constant hope 
Must be taken as you may." 



Ametas. " Then let's both lay by our rope 



And go kiss within the hay.' : 

It is a slight note, but one the world did ill to lose. It 
was sounded by no light scorner of the realities, but by 
a man immersed in affairs and earnestly concerned with the 
problems of religion and government. Love, the state, and 
the soul came alike to the ready lyre of the seventeenth 
century; and Marvell was as varied in his themes as any, 
and more varied in his touch than most. The form so 
prettily used for pastoral colloquy was transformed into 
the vehicle of sound if not very original moralizing in the 
dialogues between the Resolved Soul and Created Pleasure 
and between the Soul and the Body. The fine lines called 
" Bermudas," referring to the emigrants driven thither 
by Laud, were inspired by Marvell 's hatred of Episcopalian 
tyranny, though he was ever a faithful, if independent, son 
of the Established Church. 

Love is seen in many ways ; never more beautifully than 
in the allied and exquisite poems " The Picture of Little 
T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers " and " Young Love." 
Political interests produced, if they did not perfect, the 
" Horatian Ode " and called forth some pages of dignified 
couplets on the Protector's death and Blake's victory at 
Santa Cruz. After the Restoration they seduced the poet 
to satire ; but Marvell, though his was the better cause, has 
left nothing that lives with " Hudibras " and " Absalom 
and Achitophel." His satires, inspired by a fine enthusiasm 
— shame at the Dutch in the Medway, horror of the corrup- 
tion at Court — are written with tremendous vigor and often 
in language un suited to the nice modern ear. They served 
their turn. But they have neither Dryden's finality and 
dignity nor the babbling wit which makes Butler still read- 
able because he is so easy to read. 

The finest of Marvell 's poems in decasyllabic couplets is 
vol. cxcvn. — no. 687 16 
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that prefixed to the 1674 edition of " Paradise Lost." It 
is a noble tribute from a poet to his friend and superior, 
is an excellent piece of criticism, and has a sting in its tail 
for Dryden. It may here be noted that at one time Milton, 
Dryden, and Marvell were all working in the same office of 
the Council of State. Not even when Mr. Dobson and Mr. 
Gosse were concocting rondeaux at the Board of Trade (as 
Mr. Beerbohm has portrayed them) was so much poetic 
talent ever gathered into a government office before or since. 

But apart from exceptional passages, such as tbe royal 
stanzas of the " Horatian Ode," the quality which sepa- 
rates Marvell from his contemporaries and lifts him, as 
it were, right over the eighteenth century is his almost 
mystical rapport with nature. 

It is true that there are no stark mountain-tops or troubled 
seas in his work; his is the kindlier nature of the garden. 
It was an age of garden-lovers. Bacon, Cowley, and Temple 
spanned the century. Marvell, as literary horticulturalist, 
makes a worthy fourth. The garden looms large in his 
poems. Cromwell comes " from his private gardens " to 
his great work. The poet had every opportunity of cul- 
tivating the taste. He was born at Winstead in Holderness. 
"Roses still riot in Winstead," says Mr. Birrell; "the 
fruit-trees are as many as in the seventeenth century. ' ' The 
garden of Hull Grammar School was famous; so was that 
at Nunappleton House, where Marvell lived as tutor to 
Fairfax's daughter and probably wrote most of his poetry. 
Thus the poet wandered from garden to garden, learning 
their secret. 

The garden may be the antithesis of nature. But the 
garden which Marvell loved was not so. It was no place 
of balanced parterres and clipped hedges, but a spot where 
the earth's fruitfulness is intensified rather than selected. 

"Eipe apples drop about my head; 
The luscious clusters of the vine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 
The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 
Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass." 

" My fruits are only flowers," he says elsewhere, but here 
in his garden poem par excellence the fruits are plentiful 
enough. The last two lines are suggestive of a tropical for- 
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est. In one poem, indeed, he goes so far as to inveigh against 
the gardener's art; hut this is one of a charming series for 
which Damon the Mower is made responsible and in any 
case does not amount to more than an indictment of too 
much artifice. Marvell's garden was a " delicious solitude " 
of rich grass and fruitful trees. Above all, it was a green 
place. 

In ' ' The Nymph Complaining for the Death of her Fawn ' ' 
he describes a girl's delightful pleasaunce — 

" So with roses overgrown, 
And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a little wilderness " ; 

and for a score of lines he rings the changes on white and 
pink, reminding one of Jacopo del Sellaio's Venus in the 
National Gallery. 

" I have through every garden been 
Amongst the red, the white, the green," 

he writes elsewhere; but in the famous " Garden," 

" No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green." 

Taken by themselves, these lines suggest nothing more than 
a feeling for color. It is only when one has read right 
through Marvell's work that one realizes the intense sig- 
nificance which green things bad for him. Time and again 
the word occurs, as substantive or adjective, and always 
with a curious pregnancy. One does not credit him with 
the definite vagueness, or the vague definition, of a modern 
symbolist; but it is obvious that green was his shorthand 
for something he could not quite describe, an ecstasy which 
came on him among grass and moss and trees. It colors 
his couplets on Appleton House and invests a long and 
rather tedious poem with a certain glamour. ' ' The nursery 
of all things green " he calls Eden, the mother of gardens. 
Elusive, colorless things, shadows, and thoughts are green 
for him. In " The Garden " the overripe, too solid stanza 
about apples and melons is followed by his most subtle and 
suggestive lines : 

"Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure less, 
Withdraws into its happiness: 
The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find: 
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Yet it creates, transcending these, 
Far other worlds, and other seas, 
Annihilating all that's made 
To a green thought in a green shade." 

One might search Shelley and Meredith in vain for a more 
perfect expression of the mystical union between man and 
nature. The next stanza is more explicit. 

" Here at the fountain's sliding foot, 
Or at some fruit-tree's mossy root, 
Casting the body's vest aside, 
My soul into the boughs does glide: 
There, like a bird, it sits and sings, 
Then whets and combs its silver wings, 
And, till prepared for longer flight, 
Waves in its plumes the various light." 

This idea of metamorphosis occurs also in " Appleton 
House ": 

" Thus I, easy philosopher, 

Among the birds and trees confer; 

And little now to make me wants 

Or of the fowls, or of the plants: 

Give me but wings as they, and I 

Straight floating on the air shall fly; 

Or turn me but, and you shall see 

I was but an inverted tree." 

There is nothing very remarkable about either of these 
two passages. They might be mere flights of fancy. But 
taken in connection with the rest of MarvelPs work, read 
while his sudden flashes of insight are remembered (one of 
which, indeed, the first immediately follows), they appear 
as attempts at an intellectual description of the experiences 
of a wonderful imaginative sympathy. An understanding 
which is more than mere aptitude for simile went to the 
making of such lines as, 

" He hangs in shades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night"; 

or 

" While the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew." 

This imaginative quality is by no means omnipresent in 
Marvell's poetry, but it is there in sufficient volume to be 
a strong element in the final impression which that poetry 
leaves ; and it links him with Marlowe and Shakespeare on 
the one hand, with Coleridge and Shelley on the other, rather 
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than with those who were of his own age and in many ex- 
ternal characteristics his kin. 

His poems were little more than an episode in Marvell's 
busy life, and he did not even publish them. It was not 
until three years after his death that a volume of his verse 
was given to the world. All his best work was probably 
done while he was in the pleasant and stimulating company 
of the Fairfaxes. His latter days were almost songless. 
Affairs claimed him. First as Milton's assistant in the 
Latin secretaryship, and then for eighteen years as a silent 
but conscientious member of Parliament, he had little time 
for strolling in green garden ways. 

His pen was by no means dry. The weekly letters which 
he wrote to his constituents at Hull are valuable documents 
for the parliamentary history of the period. After the 
Restoration he used much black and bitter ink in satire 
and controversy. He was the most brilliant journalist of 
the Country Party. But though " The Rehearsal Trans- 
prosed " and " The Last Instructions to a Painter " are still 
interesting, they are journalism and nothing higher. The 
lines on Milton are the noblest work of his later years, but 
even they have the taint of party feeling. 

It is obvious that Marvell was extremely sensitive to 
his environment. He was not one of those who can write 
of roses in Grub Street. In the thick of politics he became 
perforce a pamphleteer; it was only on the shaded lawns of 
Appleton that he could be a poet. His poems are as few 
as his years of rural peace. But if this responsiveness to 
his surroundings conditioned and limited his production, it 
was also precisely that which gave to what he did write its 
intimate magic. 

Fbancis Bickley. 



